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Choir and Chohus Singing (Continued from page 94;. 
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(To 6e continued.) 



OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
June 10th, 1854. 
The ceremony, interesting as it has been in all its de- 
tails, was especially so in the effect and completeness with 
which the arrangements had been made for the musical 
programme. The announcement that Mr. Costa was to 
conduct guaranteed to those of experience that he had se- 
cured ample powers to have everything of the best, or he 
would not have undertaken the responsibility; and the 
result more than warranted such confident anticipations — 
perhaps never, on any occasion, lias so Urge an orchestra 
proved so thoroughly satisfactory. In the bold idea he 
had of alternating the mass of sound from 1,700 performers 
with a single voice, he was fortunate in having secured the 
voice in Europe which could make itself heard to the most 
distant of the assembled thousands ; and the effect was the 
more startling from the official programme containing no 
indication of what was intended. 

The following description of the size will hardly realize 
to the reader's mind the vast space which had to be filled. 

The Crystal Palace stands nearly north and south, on 
the summit of the Penge Hill ; its length being 1 ,608 feet, 
its greatest breadth at the central transept 384, and at the 
smaller transepts 336 feet. The general width of the body 
of the building between the transepts, including the glazed 
and open corridors, is 312 feet. The nave consists of 
a grand avenue, nearly double the width of the nave of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and more than three times its length ; 
it is 72 feet wide, and 1,608 feet long, and crosses the 
transepts at right angles. At a height of 68 feet from the 
floor there springs a semi-cylindrical vault 72 feet in dia- 
meter, which stretches away from one end of the nave to 
the other. The central transept has a vaulted roof of 
120 feet span, extending for a length of 384 feet. The 
span of this noble arch is about 20 feet larger than that of 
St.JPeter's, at Rome, and nearly 40 feet greater than that 
of St. Paul's, in London. The superficial quantity of 
glass used in the building is about 25 acres, and if the 
panes were laid side by side they would reach 48 miles, 
or if end to end, the incredible length of 242 miles. The 
great transept presented a striking contrast, in its decora- 
tions and arrangements, with the Exhibition building in 
Hyde Park, to which the recollections of those who had 
witnessed the opening ceremonial of 1851 naturally re- 
verted. Vast spaces open and unencumbered, permitting 
the eye to range freely along the main avenues of the 
building, presented an appearance of neatness and order, 
of lightness and elegance, which spoke volumes for the 
good taste and artistic character upon which the whole of 
the building had been planned. The decorative triumphs 
and marvels of ancient and modern art, the ethereal light- 
ness and delicacy of the architecture, the long lines of 
perspective, in which the dark crimson columns came out 
prominently from the blue and hazy vista of the receding 
arches, were never seen to greater advantage than on this 
occasion.. 

The raised dais in the centre of the transept, was of 
course, the great point of attraction, and the seats in the 



intersecting naves and galleries surrounding it were so judi- 
ciously constructed as to afford as many thousands as 
possible an opportunity of witnessing the opening ceremony. 
The dais was octagonal, surrounded by a double flight of 
nine steps, which gave it a considerable elevation above 
the flooring, and was large enough to give ample accom- 
modation to the numerous royal and distinguished per- 
sonages who were to occupy it. Behind the dais, and 
rising amphitheatrically, from the floor to the back of the 
second tier of galleries was the orchestra, in which by 
two o'clock, upwards of 1,700 vocal and intrumental per- 
formers were seated The effect of this dense mass of 
human beings, rising like a solid party-colored wall was 
extremely fine. The instrumental performers formed the 
base of the orchestra, and the vocal male singers, nearly 
all in white waistcoats, filled up the centre, and the ladies 
fringed the orchestra on either side, showing like a bril- 
liant and variegated parterre, while, at the very top, were 
ranged the two military and the Crystal Palace brass band, 
like an edging of gold and crimson lace. Surmounting the 
orchestra was a range of pennons in various coloured silks, 
a large banner of blue silk in the centre being inscribed 
with the words " Honour to Labour," and similar banners 
were placed at either extremity. Two o'clock, and every 
point of vantage from which a view of the ceremonial or 
pageant could be obtained, was occupied ; by this time 
also several of the Ministers and corps diplomatique, in 
their State dresses, had arrived, and were dotted pic- 
turesquely in groups over the central space, discussing, and 
evidently admiring the brilliant scene, and the wonderfully 
light and elegant character of the building. The whole 
of the Ministers of the present and late Administration and 
Privy Councillors wore the Windsor uniform ; the Lord 
Chancellor and other law dignitaries wore black velvet suit?, 
while the Foreign Ministers and their suites wore their 
tasteful and varied and richly decorated state dresses, 
blazing with orders, crosses, decorations, and ribbons. As 
usual the ladies were among the earliest and most animated 
of the arrivals; they were all attired in elegant morning 
costume or demi-toilet. Signor Costa made his appear- 
ance in the orchestra a few minutes before three. Near 
him was placed Madame Clara Novello, who sang the solo 
parts in the National Anthem with exquisite taste, her 
clear, brilliant voice being heard distinctly over every 
part of the vast building. A host of distinguished artists, 
were also present, and the ensemble was, under the leader- 
ship of Costa, as perfect as if the immense multitude had 
been but a single instrument. 

Precisely at three o'clock, her Majesty, leaning on the 
arm of Prince Albert, and followed by the royal children 
and suite, took their places upon the dais. Her Majesty 
surveyed with evident interest the imposing scene before 
and around her, as the splendid orchestra pealed forth the 
" National Anthem," and a royal salute was fired in the 
grounds. The spectacle of her Majesty and the royal 
visitors as they stood grouped together on the crimson- 
covered dais was one of rare beauty. In the centre stood 
her Majesty, upon her left Prince Albert, and upon her 
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right his Majesty the King of Portugal. On the left of 
Prince Albert stood their Koyal Highnesses the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Alfred, next her Eoyal Highness the 
Princess Alice, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Princess 
Mary. On the right of the King of Portugal stood the 
Duchess of Kent, the Due dMporto, and the Princess 
Eoyal. Banged behind were the Duchess of Sutherland, 
the Countess Mount Edgecumbe and the lords and ladies 
in waiting. 

Her Majesty having taken her seat, Mr. Samuel Laing, 
M.P., advanced to the foot of the throne, and read to her 
Majesty the address. 

At the conclusion of the address, Her Majesty graciously 
replied. 

Mr. Laing then introduced the various directors and 
artiBts engaged in the construction of the building, who 
separately presented hand-books relating to their especial 
departments. 

Her Majesty, leaning on the arm of Prince Albert, now 
descended from the throne amid vast cheering and waving 
of handkerchiefs, and a procession was formed in the 
following order: — 

Superintendents of Works and Principal Employes. 

Contractors. 

Architects of Industrial Courts. 

Principal Officers and Heads of Departments. 

Directors. 

THE QUEEN j 

H.K.H. the Prince Albert, the King of Portugal, the Royal Family, 

H.R.H. the Duke of Oporto, and their respective suites. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Cabinet Ministers. 

The Foreign Ambassadors and the Foreign Ministers. 

The procession having passed round the naves, re-entered 
the transept, when her Majesty and the royal visitors again 
took their seats on the dais. Immediately came the crash 
of the orchestra, as it gave forth the solemn strains of the 
100th Psalm. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
standing on the dais, at a short distance from her Majesty, 
then otfered the prayer. 

The prayer concluded, the orchestra, in splendid style, 
and with brilliant effect, commenced the " Hallelujah 
Chorus." Next ensued a pause. After a short consulta- 
tion, the Marquis of Breadalbane advanced towards the 
front of the dais, and in a loud and distinct voice, said, 
" I am_ commanded by Her Majesty to declare that this 
palace is now opened." 

Now came a long, a loud, and a hearty cheer from the 
crowded central transept — it echoed through the long- 
drawn aisles, and floated in the summer air over the parks 
and terraces and gardens, and, ere its reverberations had 
ceased amid the girders of the vaulted roof, the rich clear 
voice of Madame Clara Novello was heard in the solos of 
the National Anthem, the chorus added its many voices, 
and the band poured forth its brazen notes; again broke 
forth the loyal cheers and acclamations of congregated 
thousands, the Queen was seen descending the dais, 
followed by her courtly attendants, the opening ceremonial 
was concluded, and the rich pageant passed away. The 
barriers which had kept the nave and transept clear, were 
removed, and the vast mass of spectators circulated slowly 
through the building. 

It would be ungrateful to conclude without a word of 
thanks to the executive of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
for their admirable manner in carrying out the details 
of the arrangements which added so essentially to the con- 
venience of all the performers who took part on the 



ORCHESTRAL DETAILS.— CRYSTAL PALACE 

OPENING. 
The entire orchestral force numbered upwards of 1,700. 
The ordinary band, placed in the centre of the front 
orchestra, containing : — 



50 First Violins, 
50 Second ditto, 
30 Violoncellos, 
30 Violas, 
30 Double Basses, 

8 Flutes, 

8 Clarinets, 



8 Bassoons, 

8 Oboes, 

G Horns, 

6 Trumpets, 

6 Trombones, 

2 Ophicleides, and 

2 Pairs of Kettle Drums. 



To these must be added the 6C performers of the Crystal 
Palace brass band, under the direction of Mr. Schallehn, 
who occupied the central two top rows of the orchestra ; 
the band of the Grenadier Guards, under Mr. Schott, who 
occupied the two top rows on Mr. Costa's left hand ; and 
the band of the Coldstreams, under Mr. Godfrey, occupy- 
ing a similar position on the opposite side. These three 
bands contained 143 performers — this, added to the ordi- 
nary orchestral band, forming a total of 387 instrumental 
performers. The chorus seats were numbered from 1 to 
282, for each of the four vocal divisions. A reserve of 30 
to each part was allotted to vacant places between the 
military bands — the total number of voices being 1,248. 
If to this is added the staft of copyists, stewards, music 
porters, with police and attendants specially attached to 
the orchestra (75 in all), it will be seen that the total 
number of persons engaged in the musical arrangements 
was 1,710. A considerable number of these were holders 
of season tickets, and, as such, otherwise entitled to ad- 
mission to the Palace. So great, however, was the desire 
to take part in the musical performances that nothing but 
the most stringent regulations kept the orchestra clear for 
those entitled to take part in the performance. 

Much individual disappointment arose from inability to 
accommodate the immense number of excellent performers 
who proffered their services to the musical committee. 
Extended as the orchestral arrangements were, there is no 
doubt but that an orchestra of thrice the extent might have 
been efficiently filled had it been possible so to extend it. 

Each performer's seat was indicated, and the various di- 
visions of the orchestra furnished with differently colored 
tickets, admissible only at particular entrances. At half- 
past two, these entrances were closed and filled over with 
seats, thus completing the semicircle without break. Some 
idea of the grandeur thus presented may be imagined by 
those unfortunately not present when it is stated that the 
23rd, or upper row of the circle, was computed to hold 160 
persons. Not the slightest confusion occurred, and every 
seat was filled up at the appointed time. The country 
chorus, about 250 in number, arrived in town on Friday, 
and attended the choral rehearsal at Exeter Hall. Had it 
been possible to extend the orchestra, from this source alone 
an immense addition might have been made to it from the 
various provincial societies. As an instance of the general 
desire to assist in the display, it may bo stated that a de- 
putation of the Belfast Philharmonic Society travelled from 
Belfast, at their own expense, to assist in the celebration. 

The first rows of the chorus, 80 in number, comprised 
the names of nearly all the principal vocalists in London ; 
and it must have been particularly gratifying to Mr. Costa 
and those acting under him to see ladies and gentlemen, 
of such acknowledged eminence, so gracefully lending 
their assistance to aid in the grand musical display. The 
short space of time which elapsed since it was settled that 
there should be any musical opening at all rendered it 
necessary that great energy should be displayed by all 
connected with the carrying out of the arrangements 
decided upon. 

The building of such an orchestra, within a fortnight 
after the plans had been settled by Mr. Costa and Sir Jo- 
seph Paxton, was in itself a great accomplishment. The 



